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cant that the soil of Britain is covered, in its level parts, with
the ruins of large or small ' villas', which were either farms
or the central points of large estates. The same is true of
France and Belgium and the Rhine country; on the upper
Rhine the decumates agri, which were included in the province
of Upper Germany between the reigns of Domitian and Corn-
modus, were covered with a network of substantial farms. In
Egypt the extension of the arable area is proved by documents
found there, and by our knowledge of large irrigation schemes
undertaken by Augustus.

It is certain that stock-raising also was vigorously de-
veloped, and special attention was paid to the cultivation of
vines and olive-trees. For this purpose the empire made use
of every suitable district within its boundaries. Modern
times can boast of few fresh conquests of this kind. Wine,
indeed, is now made in Germany ; but on the other hand,
the southern part of Tunis, which in ancient times was almost
completely covered with olive-trees, is now a bare plain. This
acclimatization of valuable products is highly characteristic
of the empire, and worked remarkable changes in the aspect
of the ancient world. The time was past when Greece, and
then Italy, supplied the whole world with wine and oil.
Under the empire nearly all the provinces grew enough of
both commodities to satisfy their own requirements, and even
sought to export the excess. This was certainly a serious blow
to the agricultural prosperity of Greece and Italy. Having
nothing to export in return for the imported grain, they were
forced to revert to a more primitive type of agriculture, and
once more to grow corn for their own needs.

In spite of the increase in arable area, and the acclimatiza-
tion of the vine and olive in Western Europe, there was no
improvement, but rather a falling off, in agricultural skill.
Columella, who wrote a handbook on farming in the first
century, complains bitterly of the decay of scientific agri-
culture in Italy ; and we may be sure that the same was true
of the Eastern and Western provinces.

The cause of this regression was an extensive development
of small farming, which went on together with the growth of
great estates. Slave labour applied to the land was no longer
of primary importance, even in the East and in Italy. Slaves
became dear and free labour cheap, owing to the increasing
numbers of the proletariate. The great landlords were glad